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Russia’s Second Five-Year Plan 


_ The Moscow News for January 27 summarizes the ob- 

jectives of the second five-year plan (1933-1937 inclu- 

sive) as follows: “Goods of consumption to be doubled 

or tripled, with a resultant more than doubling of living 

— as compared with the end of the first Five-Year 
an, 

“The USSR to take first place in Europe in technical 
development by complete reconstruction of its industries ; 

“Farming to be completely collectivized and technically 
— and the problem of drought basically 
solved ; 

“Final elimination of all capitalist elements and classes, 
and victory over the residues of capitalism in economic 
life and in men’s minds.” 

These objectives are embodied in “theses” prepared 
for presentation to the Seventeenth Party Conference. 
The News further summarizes the account of progress 
under the first Five-Year Plan (Pyatiletka) given in the 
theses, as follows: 

“(1) The first Five-Year Plan had as basic task the 
industrializing of the USSR, the rise of heavy industry 
and the creation of means of production. In this period 
heavy industry has been placed firmly on its feet as 
foundation for the complete reconstruction of the coun- 
try’s economic structure. Already some enterprises have 
been created which surpass European technical standards 
in certain industries. During this period, light industry 
has also developed and the food industry has far sur- 
passed the original Five-Year Plan. 

“(2) In farming a radical change has taken place, 
marked by a decisive turning towards socialism on the 
part of the mass of poor and middle peasants. Socialist 
farms (the state and collective farms) have taken the 
leading role. The Soviet Union has been changed from 
a land of small and smallest farming to a land of the 
largest-scale farming in the world, with machine methods 
rapidly developing. This victory of socialism, which 
solves the hardest and most important task of the pro- 
letarian revolution, has historic and world-wide signifi- 
cance. 

“The first Five-Year Plan has torn out the roots of 
capitalism in the rural districts, and in general has in the 
main eliminated the parasitic classes, and the source of 
exploitation of man by man; it has greatly increased the 
public income, eliminated unemployment and pauperism ; 
and the divergence in prices (the ‘scissors’) and the con- 
tradiction between city and rural districts is being de- 
stroyed. From year to year, the standard of living and 


culture of the toiling masses has risen, the death rate has 
fallen and the population has increased.” 


Lord Irwin on the Indian Situation 


The conciliatory policy of Lord Irwin when Viceroy 
of India has doubtless led many people to speculate as 
to what would have happened at the time of Gandhi's 
recent arrest if Lord Irwin had still held his former 
office. A recent declaration in a public address in Leeds 
is interesting in this connection. He attributed responsi- 
bility for the rupture to the Congress party in India. He 
said that had he been in India he supposed he would 
have acted as Lord Willingdon did. 

“The late government and I,” Lord Irwin said, “have 
been criticised for having gone as far as they did in 
the direction of reconciliation. I don’t regret it. I think, 
in the circumstances of a year ago, it was clearly right 
and I have very little doubt that it has been the inex- 
pugnable demonstration to India and the world, for all 
men to see, that the British government did steadfastly 
ensue the purpose of peace, which has been largely re- 
sponsible for deflecting public opinion today away from 
supporting the Congress party in its barren effort to win 
constitutions by force instead of by constructive argu- 
ment. At least it has had the effect of making it quite 
plain to the world on whose shoulders lies the responsi- 
bility for rejecting the way of peace. 

“But let me just add this. Firm government by itself 
will never solve a political question, once the sentiments 
and the passions of human beings are involved. And, 
therefore, his Majesty’s government seems to me to be 
abundantly right as evidenced by the statement made a 
week or so ago by the Secretary of State and by the 
Viceroy in the remarkable speech he delivered on Mon- 
day, in which he said that he rejoiced to have his share 
in leading India on to absolutely equal partnership with 
the Dominions—they are right in pursuing what has 
always been and is bound to be a dual policy: law and 
order on the one side and a progressive, generous con- 
stitution-building on the other. 

“Political discontent is not an argument for stagna- 
tion. It is an argument for mingling courage, wisdom, 
generosity, and prudence, and on that foundation push- 
ing forward with a generous scheme that may rally all 
reasonable opinion and materially help you towards the 
solution that you seek. In India you must constantly re- 
member the rights of minorities, the interests of the states, 
the great responsibilities of this country that she must 
continue to discharge until India is able to assume re- 
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sponsibility for them. Within those limitations I most 
earnestly hope that we shall press forward with a policy 
that will win hearts by its courage, its wisdom, and its 
generosity.”’* 


Dr. Butler on Education 


In connection with the celebration on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, of the thirtieth anniversary of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s appointment to the presidency of Colum- 
bia University, S. J. Woolf records in the magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times for Sunday, February 7, 
an interesting interview with him. 

Considering the progress of education since his under- 
graduate days at Columbia, Dr. Butler said: “In my 
judgment our American school education, though it has 
made splendid advances on the administrative and ma- 
terial side, has in some respects gone distinctly backward 
in the form and content of education itself. We have 
not by any nieans the broad, general culture today which 
was in evidence when I was a young man... 

“This results from the complexities of our modern life 
and the pressing needs of economic problems. Leisurely 
reading for pleasure has greatly declined. Young men 
often feel, if they do read, that it must be for profit. 
not realizing that they may profit most from something 
not connected with their particular line of endeavor. 
Specialization is bound to lead to narrowness. What 
we need today is not narrow men but broad men sharp- 
ened to a point. In other words, education should begin 
with breadth and let its application deal with narrow- 
ness, if need be .. . 

“Distinction and correctness of speech, appearance and 
manner are no longer esteemed as once, and unconcern 
for standards of excellence and overconcern for quick 
satisfaction of one’s own personal convenience have com- 
bined to undermine that respect for age, for accomplish- 
ment and for high standards which some years ago 
marked the cultivated gentleman .. . 

“Probably the anti-philosophies and the pseudo-psy- 
chologies which are so much in vogue at present and 
which are having such evil effects upon instruction, play 
a large part in bringing about this state of affairs. More- 
over, the passing of the family as a controlling factor, 
together with the practical collapse of the educational 
influence of churches of various denominations, has com- 
hined to put upon the school too heavy a burden. . . . 

“But you must remember that a university is only inci- 
dentally a school. It is primarily a society of scholars 
who by reason of special capacity and training become the 
conservators of knowledge. It is a laboratory in which 
knowledge, old and new, is assembled and interpreted for 
the use and service of mankind. ‘ 

“In order to prepare itself for efficient service a uni- 
versity must count in its ranks men competent to be in- 
tellectual and spiritual leaders of the nation. Great per- 
sonalities make great universities. . 

“We are passing out of an old era and into one which 
is wholly new. Nation-building has come to an 
... 

“T should say that the new relationship between na- 
tions is to be found in the relationship of society itself. 
Personal liberty is not personal license but rather the 
right to make the most of one’s self on the highest pos- 
sible plane while granting to every other citizen precisely 
the same right. 


* Quotation is from the Manchester Guardian, January 29. 


“All that is needed to do this is intellectual insight and 
the moral power to act as national citizens of an inter- 
national community. 

“To represent, inspire and guide this movement are 
both the duty and opportunity of the university and the 
university man. . . 

“You must remember that an institution of learning 
possesses a freedom of thought and action which the or- 
ganized state does not enjoy and which is impossible 
among the diverse and conflicting forms of religious 
belief. It is the natural leader toward the new day and 
no matter in what country it may be situated, no matter 
what language it habitually speaks, it should stand not 
only as the expounder of aid defender of old and well-es- 
tablished truth, but also as the leader and dispenser of 
the truth that is new.” 


Student Conference Considers 
Economic Crisis 


The theme ot the annual mid-winter men’s conference 
of the Student Christian Association of the Middle At- 
lantic states, meeting at Buck Hill Falls Inn, Pa., Febru- 
ary 5-7, was “The World Economic Crisis and the Ethic 
of Jesus.” More than 200 students, faculty members and 
secretaries from 31 colleges and universities attended. 

The purpose of the opening session was to present to 
the conference different points of view concerning the 
causes of the present economic crisis and ways out. 
There was a sharp divergence of views among the three 
speakers. Colonel Malcolm Rorty, a vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, sup- 
ported the thesis that individualistic capitalism is basically 
sound and can be made as stable as any other system. 
He opposed borrowing by the government for public 
works, asserting that it would undermine confidence. 
His positive proposal was that the government should 
pay bonuses for new capital operations, to be awarded 
on the basis of competitive bids. Priority might be given 
to certain worthy projects, such as reconstruction of the 
slums. The money for these bonuses would be secured 
through sales taxes, after a small initial borrowing for 
the launching of the plan. 

Norman Thomas, the second speaker, was frank in 
his criticism of Mr. Rorty’s plan, maintaining that it 
would do nothing to remove the outstanding defects of the 
present system, stich as inequality of distribution and 
economic imperialism, and would lay the burden of taxa- 
tion upon the masses. He showed how this proposal, as 
well as the Reconstruction Act, departs from the tradi- 
tional policy, “no government in business.” Mr. Thomas 
declared that we are living at the end of an epoch which 
has proved to be ethically as well as economically bank- 
rupt. His suggestion for the way out was planned pro- 
duction and distribution for use rather than for profit, 
on an international scale, involving a new philosophy of 
life, a definite program and effective organization. 

Dr. Albert Parker Fitch followed with the somewhat 
pessimistic note that the real source of trouble lies in 
human nature. Capitalism is probably passing and ought 
to pass, but socialism is no panacea. Systems rise and 
fall and the primary reason for their failure is the weak- 
ness of human nature, which can be regenerated only by 
a profound religious experience. “The pigsty does not 
make the pig; we are the pigs.” 

The relation of the ethic of Jesus to the world crisis 
Was discussed at a later session by Professor Halford 
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Luccock of Yale Divinity School. Without attempting 
to discover specific elements in Jesus’ teaching related to 
modern economic conditions, he asserted that the present 
world crisis is due to failure to accept basic laws of life 
described by Jesus. The present order stands condemned 
because it puts concern of machinery and dividends above 
human personality. Jesus’ ethical teaching was an ex- 
pression of his religious outlook, “not a whimsical way 
of life, but something running deep into the roots of the 
universe.” The religions of prosperity and nationalism 
are doomed. There is no easy formula for the way out, 
hut Christianity at its best has always been at odds with 
a pagan world. The strategy of the church is to “keep 
the keen edge of our Christian message rather than to 
extend an organization.” 

At three periods during the conference the delegates 
divided into seven groups, to discuss the following topics, 
each in relation to the world crisis: Collectivism, capi- 
talism and Christianity ; militarism ; race ; unemployment ; 
personal problems; the life and teachings of Jesus; and 
education. The seventh group was primarily for pro- 
fessors and secretaries. There was no effort to pass reso- 
lutions approved by the entire group, except the au- 
thorization of a telegram to the Japanese ambassador to 
the United States urging that the Chinese-Japanese con- 
flict be settled by arbitration rather than violence. 

The conference closed on Sunday morning with an 
address by Professor Jerome Davis of Yale University 
on “Personal Responsibility for the Building of a New 
Society.” He stressed the point that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the present economic system, 
judged by its results for both workers and employers. 
He referred to pioneering for the right as the greatest 
adventure of our age and the basic test of the genuine- 
ness of religion. “Consciousness of God divorced from 
consciousness of human need is spurious.” He urged 
students particularly to maintain first-hand contacts with 
social situations on their campuses and in their communi- 
ties—visiting jails, picketing in strikes, and using summer 
vacations for a study of industry. 


Farm Groups Unite on Objectives 


An event of unusual significance in rural affairs is the 
agreement, recently announced, of representatives of the 
three national farm organizations regarding certain ob- 
jectives. The organizations are the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America. 

With regard to “honest money,” now a burning issue 
in many rural districts, the three organizations were able 
to agree only on certain principles arid the main objec- 
tive. They are all concerned because many farmers con- 
tracted debts at a high price level which they are now 
paying out of smaller incomes as a result of low price 
levels. The organizations want an expansion of credit 
or of money to bring about a rise in prices. There is 
considerable agitation that to have “honest money” it is 
necessary to restore the 1926 price level. 

Support is given to the Federal Farm Board, but the 
three organizations want teeth put into the Agricultural 
Marketing Act by an amendment providing for either 
the equalization fee, a levy on domestic farm production 
to offset losses incurred through selling abroad, or the 
export debenture plan, a bounty from the Treasury for 
farm products exported. 

A federal sales tax is opposed, and it is demanded that 
“the main income of the federal government should be 
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derived from personal income, corporation and estate 
taxes,” and particularly from high surtaxes on the larger 
incomes. 

On the subject of tariffs, the statement adopted says 
that in no case should import duties be granted which 
“breed monopoly, enriching the few at the expense of 
the many. and which encourage inefficiency rather than 
efficiency in American industry.” But, “so long as the 
American protective system is maintained,” it is held that 
tariff rates on agriculture should be revised, i.e. raised, 
so as to give agricultural products tariffs more com- 
parable with those on manufactured and_ industrial 
products. 

A further declaration reads: “We favor such legisla- 
tion as is necessary to prevent short selling on commodity 
and on other exchanges.” 

Finally, the organizations insist that “independence be 
granted the Philippine Islands at the earliest possible 
moment so that the American market can be preserved 
for American farmers.” 

The continual interplay of social concern and the “eco- 
nomic determinant” as motivating factors could scarcely 
be better illustrated. 


WhyjRelief is Not Enough 


“Relief alone is but an unsatisfactory palliative for the 
economic and industrial evils which now afflict us.” So 
more than 2,700 social workers have declared in a state- 
ment issued by the Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, New York, whose 238 member agencies assisted ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 individuals during the past year. 

The statement says: “we recognize that even under the 
best of economic conditions there will always be families 
and individuals who will seek the sympathetic guidance 
of skilled family social workers in their more personal 
problems. There we shall always have a constructive and 
special service to offer. 

“But we recognize also that the vast majority of those 
whom we are now serving are afflicted by social and 
economic conditions beyond their personal control. While 
we can do much to assist such families in the development 
of their own capacity to meet economic distress, we are 
equally interested in a sound community program directed 
toward the causes of poverty. We are not content with 
palliative measures of relief, necessary as they may be, 
unless they are accompanied by a concerted and thought- 
ful attempt gradually to rectify basic conditions.” 

The signers “call upon the civic and industrial and 
financial leaders of America for concerted effort and wide 
participation in planning measures which, under proper 
safeguards in the public interest, may ultimately bring 
greater security in employment and a more adequate dis- 
tribution of purchasing power among the masses of the 
American people.” 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, president of the association, thus 
interpreted the pronouncement: “This statement ex- 
presses the personal conviction of the individuals who 
have subscribed to it, and not any official action by the 
association or by our member agencies as a group. It 
is intended partly to correct a popular misconception of 
the role of family welfare workers, who are generally 
thought of as accepting fatalistically the conditions which 
cause distress and as content with merely salvaging the 
victims of such conditions. 

“We have intentionally confined this statement to an 
expression of social philosophy, first, because there would 
be no unanimity of opinion within our own group as to 
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the specific economic and industrial measures which may 
he necessary; and second, because the development of 
such measures is primarily the responsibility of other 
groups. In assisting the victims of distress, however, we 
have an educational and preventive responsibility which 
goes far beyond relief giving.” 

Of the 2,891 laymen and social workers who returned 
the statement, 2,775 approved it in principle, 42 disap- 
proved, and 76 refused to express an opinion. 


Is the Moral Apparent? 


In a regular department of the New York Times called 
“The Merchant’s Point of View,” conducted by C. F. 
Hughes, appeared on January 17, 1932, the following 
comments on the present economic situation: 

“During the week a newspaper published the annual 
statement of a large tobacco manufacturing company 
showing earnings which were slightly higher than in 1930. 
Immediately below there was printed a dispatch from an 
unportant tobacco-growing district which declared that 
the farmers had averaged only half of their usual income, 
due to low prices. 

“The moral is too apparent to need mention. Extend 
such instances to the country as a whole and there would 
be little hope of anything but economic chaos. As pointed 
out here before, the ratio between profits, whether in 
dividends or exorbitant salaries, and wages is probably 
as responsible as anything else for our recurring business 
cycles. Purchasing power of the many becomes too small 
to keep alive the demand on which profits and dividends 
depend. . 

“These are still highly abstract questions to most busi- 
ness men, and even those with a broader economic knowl- 
edge appear to think that any such theory of purchasing 
power means destruction of the profit motive. Higher 
wages as a means toward promoting prosperity are still 
condemned, though it should be plain enough that some- 
thing goes wrong when prosperity crashes. 

“Possibly out of this crisis will come a real study of 
income by groups of our populace which will point the 
way toward greater stability. Large-scale operators have 
never complained of the results in obtaining small mar- 
gins on big output. Similarly, profits might be moderated 
and extended over longer periods to the greater satisfac- 
tion of those who receive them and find the average 
higher.” 


Standards for Household Employes 


Recognizing that domestic service is one of the least 


standardized fields of employment in regard to hours, 
wages and working conditions for women wage earners 
in the United States, the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor is making a study of standards for 
women now in force or advocated in certain places. 
Although the Women's bureau, charged by law with 
formulating standards and policies for the welfare of 
wage-earning women, has not drawn up a set of standards 
specifically for domestic workers, it considers that an 
analysis of such standards as advocated by other organi- 
zations will be of considerable value and assistance. 
Among the outstanding forces active in this respect are 


colleges and schools where a number of students are 
financing their education through employment in homes in 
the community. School authorities responsible for placing 
girls in such positions realize that hours are apt to be 
long, wage rates to vary, duties to be uncertain, and ser- 
vice rendered to be unsatisfactory to housewives, unless 
arrangements are standardized. Accordingly, some in- 
stitutions have developed definite standards in regard to 
duties, hours of work, wages, time off duty, personal and 
social obligations, and living conditions it the employes 
live in the homes where they work. Also some training 
schools and employment agencies concerned with the 
placement of women as full-time domestic workers have 
drawn up recommendations to safeguard the interests of 
both employes and employers. 

The Women’s Bureau in trying to obtain available in- 
formation along these lines is sending questionnaires to 
the deans of women in ali state colleges and universities 
and to a selected list ef public secondary schools and 
training schools as well as to certain employment agencies. 
Since the bureau realizes that other agencies may have 
valuable experience in formulating and using standards 
for household employment, it is particularly desirous of 
getting the outline and object of its investigation to the 
attention of those persons who could or would like to 
furnish information. All who are qualified and willing 
to give such cooperation but have not received question- 
naires are urged to write to the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., to secure a 
questionnaire and further details of the study. 


Employment Gains in Britain 


British labor statistics show that during the first three 
months following the suspension of gold payments a 
reduction of 315,000 was effected in the volume of regis- 
tered unemployment in the nation. Of this number, 
225,000 are regarded as representing an actual improve- 
ment in employment, part of the shrinkage being due to 
changes in unemployment benefit conditions. 


The American Seminar, 1932 


The seminar conducted by Sherwood Eddy in Europe 
for American students of world problems is now an 
established and widely known institution. The announce- 
ment of the schedule for the coming summer includes 
commendations of the project by former members of the 
group—among them, President Pendleton of Wellesley, 
Charles P. Taft, 2nd, of Cincinnati, and Bishop Scarlett 
of St. Louis. y+ 

The party will sail on June 22 on the Mauretania, will 
study two weeks in London, under the guidance of some 
of the most eminent leaders of British public life, will 
spend a week in Berlin, following a similar plan, and then 
will divide. Part of the group will go to Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Italy; the others will go to Russia for about 
two or three weeks. The groups will reunite in Geneva 
on August 14 for a week of study followed by a brief 
period in Paris. 

The total cost of the tour will be from $700 to $900. 
The membership is limited. Mr. Eddy will accompany the 
party. Information may be secured by addressing him at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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